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range upon range of spiky conifers scraping a leaden sky, valleys
so deep you could not see their depths though you could hear the
roaring of water far down among the boulders. It was a landscape
for the horn of the hunter, for beards and goats' eyes and the pine-
cone smells of mythology.

The trees grew dense and fine, and in pockets of sunlight they lit
up with a blue-green radiance like fountains of salt sea spray. There
were many varieties: cedar, fir, larch, red-trunked arbutus, golden
oak, cypress, juniper, aleppo pine and wild olive. There were also
many bushes of broad-leafed storax, whose yellow berries are a death
trap for eels. Throw a handful of these berries into a stream and the
eels go mad and you can hook them out with a stick.

Fuller expanded in the forest, sniffing the air like a stag. This
was his territory, and there was six hundred square miles of it. Until
recently it had been practically unknown, impassable save to the
native shepherds, but the new roads, built mainly under Fuller's
supervision, had opened up hundreds of miles of these once shut
valleys. Fuller grew garrulous and dreamy among his trees. He
bid me keep a look out for the wild goat, the moufflon, a creature with
curled horns which had once lived here in great numbers, but had
since been so hunted by the shepherds that it was now most rare,
He showed me the corkscrew pines, dwarfed, twisted, tangled in knots
through having been cropped by the goats when young. He took
me among the cedars, scraping the soil with his hands and pointing
to the green seedlings already showing. The cedar seeds itself every
five years, and up till now the goat had seen to It that very few sur-
vived. Now, however, with the clearing of the flocks, here was a
new and lusty generation that would thrive. Full grown, these
cedars are magnificent, as prolific and mighty as those of Lebanon.
The cedar forests of Troodos have been the treasure troves of con-
querors for three thousand years. Both Turk and Venetian stripped
them to build their ships of war. And the Chittim wood of the Old
Testament, used to build Solomon's Temple, was cut from the ancestral
trunks of these cedars at which we were now looking.

All through that afternoon we journeyed along the narrow, twisting
road, poised above shelving slopes that dropped for a thousand feet.
We reached the snow line, and stared close into the white face of
Mt. Olympus. The black spikes of the pine trees detached into
flocks of ravens that tumbled in the air and swooped and croaked
over the shining peak of snow. In sudden bright sunlight the shadows
of these birds, racing and dipping over the drifts, showed up as black
and clean-cut as the flying birds themselves. The air was full of
their movements and metallic hoarseness, sharp as the rocks uncovered
by the thaw. I walked under the trees and picked up a handful of